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‘«« But, gentlemen, landowners and farmers, 
be reasonable gentlemen! You have had 
what you wished for. you have prevented, 
thus far, reform in England; you have re- 
stored legitimacy in France; and you are 
now giving adrabbing to the Yankees : and 
will you not PAY for this? Do you think, 
that the soldiers and sailors and contractors 
and commissaries and pursers and paymas- 
ters and purveyors and barrack-people are 
‘not to be PAID for gratifying you? You 
huzza at the granting of an immense sum 
to LORD WELLINGTON; you almost 
‘kiss the shoes of the gallant Duke; you are 
* ready to cram your fists down the throats of 
‘those who do not feel disposed to bawl as 
loud as yourselves. Grant! Yes, gentle- 
‘men; but, what is the grant without the 
‘money? A grant does not mean words, Pa- 
‘laces and splendid equipages and pleasure- 

grounds and ample domains are not made 
‘of parchment. It is money; money, good 
‘genJemen, that the grant means; and 
* whence is the money to come, but out of the 
‘taxes? Whence are the taxes to come, but, 
* in part, at least, out of your pockets? And, 
‘as it is in the nature of taxes to produce 
‘ poverty and misery, what right have you, 
‘ above all men living, to complain of bear- 
‘ing your share.of that poverty and mi- 


‘ sery ?”’"—Reeister, Vol, xxvi. September 
B4, 1614. 
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Un the cause of English People prefer- 
ring to be in Jail, to being at large. 
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Y Lorp Duxg, 
{ conc.upep my first Lecture, by 
promising to show you, as clear as day- 
ight, the real cause of the state of 
hings so feelingly complained of by the 
nagistrates of several of the counties. 
Ihe fact, the horrid fact, is, that, now-a- 
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mous concomitants, to being at lurge 
with a fair character. This is what 
was never before said of any people- on 
the face of the earth; and this fact is 
not stated; it is not an assertion pro- 
mulgated by those whom the sons and 
daughters of corruption denominate the 
disaffected and seditious: it is not a fact 
stated by the calumniated reformers and 
radicals; the disgraceful fact is not 
about to be embodied in a petition from 
those who were put half to death, and 
some of them quite to death, for meeting 
to petition to have a voice in choosing 
those who laid taxes upon them: it is 
not.a fact blazoned forth to the world by 
those public-spirited, virtuous, and ca- 
lumniated men, who were punished for 
their endeavours to put a stop to this 
growing infamy on their country ; it is 
not a fact (a fact which fixes a mark of 
eternal shame upon England) put forth 
by those whom the saucy Cannine re- 
presented as persons who had nothing to 
lose, and whom the hardy-tronted Cas- 
tLEREAGH described as bankrupts in 
fortune as well as in reputation; it is 
not a fact, the statement of which has 
originated with any of these, but with 
the eternally eulogised “ unxpaid” jus- 
tices of the peace; and that, too, in an 
official form, clothed with all the solem- 
mS a public judicial decision. 

_ This tact, then, can no longer be 
doubted, It is now a notoriously ad- 
mitted truth, that the jail has lost its ter- 
rors, aud that no punishment, short of 
death, has in it terrors sufficient to re- 
strain Englishmen from committing 
offences, universally acknowledged to 
be in the face of the laws of God as well 
as the laws of man. We are no lo 
talking of those offences against the laws 
of man, which are not offences against 
A _", of God; pint are no longer 
talking of poachin smuggling, of 
which" es laws off God nag ing, 
and to violate which has never wounded 
the conscience of any man, and never 
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horrid crime of turning one’s barley 
into malt, of turning one’s fat into can- 
dies, of painting a piece of cloth to lay 
upon one’s floor, or of bringing a flask 
of wine from abroad ; we are no longer 
talking of that other most horrid crime of 
being in pursuit of, of taking or of kill- 


ing, or of having in one’s possession, | 
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l. What is the real cause of the living 

in the jail being better than that which 
is found at the homes of the people ; for 
therein we shall find the cause of their 
total contempt of any sentence short of 
death.—2. Then, it is for you to ascer. | 
tain what is the cause of the misery at 
the homes of the delinquents.—3. Next _ 


one of those wild animals, which is not, | you will have to ascertain the immediate 
and cannot be, the property of any man, , cause that leads to the want of adequate _ 
which God and nature have given to all| wages, wherewith to make the homes | 
mankind indiscriminately, but for the|more comfortable than the jail.—4. | 


bare touching of which, nine hundred | 


and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
of the people in this country are ex- 
cluded by the terror of punishments, far 
more severe than those awarded to many 
offences directly in the teeth of all 
moral honesty, and in the teeth of the 
Jaws of God as well as of man, 

We are no longer talking of any of- 
fences of this sort; but we are talking 
of what the law calls larceny, which is 
felony ; we are talking of what, in com- 
mon parlance, is called theft; that is to 
say, the fraudulently and covertly tak- 
ing to ourselves our neighbour’s goods 
without compensation either made, or 
intended to be made, to that neighhour. 
This is what we are talking of, and the 
magistrates of several counties have 
proclaimed that these infamous deeds, 
are DoW ‘tty to a height, are so com- 
mon in their perpetration, are perpe- 
trated with so little shame, that it is ne- 
cessary lo abrogate, in certain cases, the 


trial by jury, even for the crime of 


felony, and to introduce, as is the case 
in all despotic states, the sammary and 


discretionary and the absolute power of 


the magistrate ; and, in order to enforce 
the propriety of their application for 
these extraordinary powers, they dis- 
tinctly allege, that the jail is now “ in- 
“finitely more comfortable, and the 
* food allowed much more certain and 
“ palatable, than what nine out of ten 


‘of its inmates enjoy at’ their own 
** homes.” 


cient to 
thefts; but the magistrates have not 


thought proper to state the cause of this 
happy state of the jails compared with 
the state of the homes of the delinquents. 
It is for me,  therefove, to show-you, 
: Py Res : . 

a nt os 


roduce the commission of the 









Here is a cause quite suffi- | 








Having discovered, under the preceding 
head, that it is the taxes, co-operating 
with the monopolies created by paper- 
inoney, which eause the want of ade. 
quate wages, you will next have to as- 
certain the cause of the taxes.—i. 
Having found this cause ta be in the 
monstrous expenditure of the state, you . 
will next bave to ascertain ‘what has 
been the cause of that monstrous expen- 
diture —6. Having, as clearly as day- 
light, perceived, that that expenditure 
has had its cause, in Acts of the 
Parliament, and in nothing else, you 
will next have to ascertain, what has 
been the cause of such Acts of Parlia- 
ment having been passed.—7. Having 
thus ascertained all the causes, remote 
as well as immediate, which have pro- 
duced a state of things, that has made 
great numbers of the people prefer 
jait to their own homes, the REME- 

IES will, I hope, sugges: themselves 
to you, demand your immediate atten- 
tion, and call forth for their adoption 
and enforcement all the great powers 
with which you are now clothed. 

I shall now proceed in the order above 
laid down, to give you my opinion a 
to these causes ; to show you Sow they 
operate in producing, at last, the sad 
effects complained of by the Magis- 
trates ; and to strip of every disguise all 
the jugglery that has been employed, by 
writers and speakers, to keep these 
causes out of sight. I will not believe, 
and I will not affect to believe, that you 
will not read what I address to yov- 
The day of affected co for what 
he ane Sy by; events ave come, 
like claps of thunder, in dreadful suc- 
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inate and calumnious to listen with 
ttention. Few persons, perhaps, may 
ave less inclination to listen than yon 
ave ; few, perhaps, would go further to 
ause the public to believe my opinions 
» be erroneous; few, certainly, can 
ave stronger motives for wishing me to 








ust, and listen you will, to that which, 
der the aforementioned seven distinct 
ads, 1 am about to address to the pub- 
in general, and particularly to you. 
1. Then, it is manitest that the MI- 
ERY, which the labourer Sr artisan, 
r, to use a general term, the working 
ople, experience at their own homes ; 
is this, infallibly, that makes them 
eler a jail to those homes. Many 
mes have I been, in my lifetime, and 
dare say that it has happened even to 
u to be, glad to take shelter during a 
orm, in a hole, from which, under 
her circumstances, I should have fled 
ith disgust. Weare to consider, here, 
at the powers of hunger, thirst, na- 
sdiess, cold, and want of sleep are. 
onsider them well, my: Lord Duke; 
alyse their operations -and ascertain 
‘ir results; and you will find, that 
ey yield to nothing, in point of power 
h the mind, short of the dread of cer- 
nand immediate death. They do'in 
ct amount to a sentence of death ; and, 
hen we thus view their. effects, what 
lly is it to expect that the sufferers 
ll be restrained by any sense of 
ame! If you be satisfied, as you 
ust, that, to escape from the flames of 
burning house, even your Duchess 
buld leap, naked, from her window 
to the arms of a promiscuous crowd of 
n } - if you satisfied, that, in- 
Pad: 0 ple crying shame, the 
pul pl Moss tan, 3 tg if. oat 
satisfied as to these two propositions, 
W can you expect, that a sense of 
e will restrain men from commit- 
§ thefts to prevent death by starva- 
nt Then comes the frequency of 
> offences. There can no infamy 
. cae he done by ve one’s 
urs, or by a large one’s 
shbours as well-as by soci In 
h a case, punishment is merely a vin- 












» in error: but, with all this, listen you | ponishment. 
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the way of example; the punished per- 
son becomes an object of compassion, 
mixed with a certain degree of admira; 
tion: compassion for his sufferings and 
admiration for his hardihood, to which 
may be added, the resentful feelings 





| against those who have inflicted the 


When all are in a state 
of misery ; when no industry, no skill, 
no care, no sobriety, no frugality can 
secure to the working man and his chil. 
dren half a sufficiency of food and rai- 
ment and of fuel, is it to be supposed, 
that those who haye not the courage to 
thieve will think their fellow sufferer 
infamous, hecause he has endeavoured, 
by that means, to relieve the hunger 
and thirst and the suffering from cold, 
which they themselves endure ? 

The working people do not under- 
stand the niceties of law: they have not 
read Grorivs and Purrenporr, nor 
have they read the laws. which governed 
their forefathers. . They cannot tell you 
WHY it is so; but, even if they have 
not read the Bible, they know, they 
feel, the bare light of nature teaches 
them, that God never made a country, 
never filled it with plenteousness, never 
allotted this plenteousness to a few, and 
allotted starvation to the millions, and 
especially to those whose labour gives 
to the whole all the food, all the drink, 
all the clothing, all the fuel, all the 
houses, and every thing conducive to 
the enjoyment of man. The light of 
nature puts this into, their hearts and 
minds; and if rfid the Bible, they 
find it scattered all over with precepts 
which confirm them in this natural view 
of the matter. The ox is not to be muz- 
zled as he treadeth out the corn; the 
poor are not to be turned from the gate; 
man’s brow is to sweat, but he is to live, 
by the sweat of his brow; and ef all the 
sins, against which God’s vengeance 
has been denounced, that of robbing the 
labourer of his hire, is followed by the 
heaviest curse. “e ere 

If, then, there be a state of society, in 
which even the youthful labourer, thongh 
honest, sober, industrious, and fragal. to 


in exchange for his labour, wages sulfis 
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food and raiment, is it likely, is it pos-| ingly unnatural and really horrible 


sible, that he should calmly pass away | 
| 


his life in content; that be should keep 
his hands from other men’s goods, that 
he should religiously respect the law, 
when he finds the law wholly insufli- 
cient to preserve him from perishing by 
inches? Under such circumstances in- 
famy must lose its character, and, indeed, 
it can no longer exist. Those whe lose 
their property by thefts may denominate 
the act as infamous; but, when once the 
mass of the working people arrive at the 
certain knowledge, that, by whatever 
means, they are excluded from receiving 
wages sufficient to furnish them with 
adequate food and raiment; when once 
they arrive at this conclusion, and are 
satisfied, that no degree of goodness can 
insure tliem this, infamy is with them an 
empty sound ; and, seeing that they can 
find better living in a jail than out of it, 
they hasten to satisty their pressing 
wants, and totally disregard that which 
is called, -but which they no longer 
deem, the infamy of punishment. 
Innumerable have been the instances 
in which Englishmen have expressed 
their pleasure at being sentenced to 
transportation. In 1819, Mr. Curwen 
actually presented a petition from per- 
sons, who in those very words prayed to 
be transported. We have very recently 
seen an instance of a man who had been 
guilty of poaching, and against whom 
there was a summons out, going to the 
constable and requesting him to take 
him before the magistrates, that he 
might be sent to jail (o get his belly full. 
A man sentenced by the sessions in 
Lancashire to transportation for seven 
years, exclaimed, as he turned round 
to go away, afler the sentence was 
passed, “* Thank thee, oud chap !” and, 
— as he looked round the court, 
siti 
coome back again.” These things, my 
Loxv Dux, might be subject of laugh- 
ter (though they ought not), if they 
passed in a foreign land; but, alas! 
they pass in Englund, in that country, 
so many, many ages famed {for its laws, 
and still more famed for the reverence 
of the people for those laws. 
2. It being then clear that this seem- 





food and raiment. 


, * Sit thee there, oud chap, till I 


liking for the jail in preference to their 
own homes; it being unquestionable 
that this arises solely from the MI. 
SERY, the unbearable misery, which 
is the constant inmate of those homes, — 
the next question for you to ascertain is, 
what is the immediate cause of that mi- 
sery. This cause is, want of employ- 
ment at wages sufficient to give adequate 
This is the cause. 
Hundreds, and even thousands have © 
been the schemes to effect the reduc- 
tion of wages. The employers have 
tortured their inventive powers to dis- 
cover the means of just giving enough 
to prevent the working rey 0 from 
dying, and yet, to have their labour at 
the same time, and all the profits atterd- 
ing it. The law provided sufficient re- 
lief. If you would, my Lorp Duxt, 
devote only about four hours to the read- 
ing of the “ Poor May’s Frieno,’ 
price less than one day’s pay to a con- 
mon foot soldier, you would there sce 
the rights of the poor fairly stated, with- 
out the omission of a statement of their | 
duties; and you would there see it 
proved beyond all contradiction, thal, 
according to the law of God, according 
to the law of nature, according to the 
common law of England, according 
the opinions of the fathers of the church, 
of Grorius, of Purrenporr, and ac- 
cording to the doctrine elaborately laid | 
down by Bacon, a man who cannot ob- 
tain a sufficiency of the necessaries of 
life by any other means than that oi 
taking the goods of his neighbour, 
ought not to be punished for taking such 
goods. You would there find, that the 
most strenuous advoeates for the sacred- 
ness of private property, amongst whom 
are Hate and Bracxsronsg, insist, that, 
under no circumstances whatever is 4 
man justified in taking his neighbour’ 
roperty, in England; but that (and ! 
you to mark it), they build their doc 
itine solely upon the ground, that ™ 
man in England can possibly be in su? 
state of extreme necessity, because the 
(POOR LAWS have, on every possible 
spot, provided him with the means o 
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t effect: but, you cannot but know, | secure the working people against suf- 
at least you ought now to know, that | fering from want, have, by the natural 


ost serious alterations have been made 
these laws. They have been chipped 
d pared away by innumerable acts of 
arliament, every succeeding act throw- 
an additional obstacle in the way of 
ptaining relief. ‘To mention only two; 
e Select Vestry Bill has put the whole 
thé management of the rates, and all 
» authority to afford relief, into the 
lands of the rich parts of the parish. 
he overseer can no longer relieve at 
is discretion: any feelings of compas- 
on that may be excited in his breast at 
be sight of the miserable object, or by 
is intimate acquaintance with the sut- 
brings of the working man’s shed, are 
ppressed and controlled by the Select 
estry, who are those who never behold 
he miserable creatures, and who are, 
phen they meet, to decide on their fate. 
ven the power of the magistrate is here 
ut under control; and, in short, the 
laced completely at the mercy 
f the rich. 
The other alteration, to which I al- 
ded, is this: the authority which is 
ow given by law, to employ and to 
ay out of the rates, 
SSISTANT OVERSEERS. 
ork of grinding down the people to a 
late of starvation is too painful for the 
elicate nerves of the rich, and is, there< 
bre, delegated to an agent of this de- 
cription, the amount of whose wages is 
» be GREAT in the proportion in 
hich he can cause the outgoings of the 
barish on account of the poor, to be 
SMALL! Judge you, my Lorp Duxe, 
f the compassionate practices of such 
Of all the inventions that ever 
prang from the human mind, not one, 
blackness, ever was equalled to.this. 
Accompanying these effects of legis- 
Alive interference, there is the driving of 
® young people from the farm hoases, 
and boardiig of appren- 
These were un- 


agents called 


nd the lodging 
ces out of the house. 
nown in England before Prrr_ first 
‘me into power, and there alone are 
ute sufficient to account fur a large 
art of the increase that has taken 
the mass of juvenile offenders. 
he Poor Laws, which were intended to 








progress of the state of things, become 
a scale to regulate the measure by which 
they may be kept in, and made to work 
in, a state of half starvation. The wages 
are regulated by the parish officers} by 
a vestry, or by magistrates, in such way 
that no man shall receive any more than 
so much, be his exertions what they may. 
A small portion is dealt out, in the shape 
of wages, and as much added, in the 
shape of poor rates, as will just keep the 
creature alive and able to do the drud- 
gery of his employer. 

Do you want any more circumstances; 
do you want any more facts; can any 
additional argument be wanted, to con- 
vince you, that the immediate cause of 
the miseries that make the working peo- 
ple prefer a jail to their homes, is, the 
want of employment at wages sufficient 
to give adequate food and raiment? I 
trust, that you can want nothing more to 
convince you of the truth of this propo- 
sition; and, therefore, I next proceed 
to lay before you the true cause of this 
want of adequate wages; of all the 
pinchings of the poor through the means 
of the scale for relief; and of the hiriffe 
of assistant overseers, and driving the 
young people and apprentices from the 
houses of their masters. 

3. This terrible cause is to be found in 
the MONSTROUS BURTHEN OF 
THE ‘TAXES, and no where else. 
The master is pressed by the tax-ga- 
therer in all sorts of way directly and 
indirectly. He cannot shake off the 
taxes: they must be paid, The rent 
must be paid. The master, can make 
no resistance in either of those cases, 
His household. goods, his stock on his 
farm, in his shop, in his warehouse, in 
his manufactory, are all seizable. at a 
moment’s warning for taxes, or for rent. 
He has here boards and attornies to 
deal with, the one being bound by law, 
and the other by duty, to enforce the 
demands upon him The workman is 
the only party from whom he has the 
power to make deductions. This isa 
party too, over whom he has an jimme- 
diate control, whose lot he can, at an 
momeut, render even worse than it al- 
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ready is. When we consider, that it is 
the mil/ions who are placed in this state | 


of immediate dependence; that it is 
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at once; and, out they go a poaching 
and thieving. They do not, they cannot 
meet to petition Parliament: and, be- 


nine-tenths at least of the whole of the | sides, they have heard of what the peo- 


people ; when we consider this, we’must 
perceive at once that the aggregate 
amount must be great; we must per- 
ceive that the amount of the wages of 
those who do all the work, who create 
every thing, must form a considerable 
part of the outgoings of every active 
employer. 

This great branch of outgoings the 
employer, therefore, exercises his in- 
cessant ingenuity to reduce as much as 
he possibly can, while thé taxes which 
he has to pay, flatter his conscience that 
he is committing the hard-heartedness 
merely in self-defence. It is not the 
direct taxes, which he sees; but the in- 
direct ones, which he only feels, which 
principally urges him to this work of 
grinding ; and he goes on with a paci- 
fied conscience, until he has reduced the 
working class to the lowest scale of bare 
existence, 

He looks too, solely at the amount of 
the money, which he gives; and it ap- 
pears to him to be a great deal; but he 
does not consider that one half of this 
money is to go in taxes; and never 


dreams that he is paying the taxes of 


his work-people. As things now stand, 
he is not paying them ; but the wages 
are inadequate to the furnishing of a 
sufficiency of food and raiment, because, 


and only because, the labourer has so 
much to payin tax on every article of 


subsistence; for, though the flour and 


the meat be not directly taxed, those 
who consume them must pay a share of 


the taxes of the miller and the butcher. 
Take off the taxes, and the wages of the 
labourer, even those which he now re- 


ceives, would give him more than a bare 


sufficiency of food and raiment. The 
real cause of the young peopte not being 
any longer kept in the farm-heuses, is, 
that, there, they must have a sufficiency 
of food, and, besides, lodging, drink, and 
money to buy raiment, 
taxed farmer cannot furnish without ruin 
to himseiy, He shuts the young people 
out of his house, sends them to the select 
vesiry, or assistant overseer, or to both 


| 


These the 


ple got by that: they can see no means 

of general redress, their hunger bids 

them act, and, each takes his own case 

into his own hands. He does not enda 

noise by a ** your humble petitioner, as 

in duty bound, shall EVER PRAY;” 

but goes silently and secretly and takes 

the thing that he wants. 

If you, my Lorv Duke, wish to be 

satisfied upon this subject, read, when 

you have leisure, “ Paper acatnsr 

Gorn.” . You will there find the propo- 
sition completely established by the ex- 

perience of this now wretched country, 

that pauperism has kept an exact pace 
with the increase of the gross amount oj 

the taves. This however, did not want 
proving even by me, any more than 
proof was wanted that birds are given 
to fly, and fire to burn. It was one of 
those truths, which had from the begin- 
ning of civil society, been admitted by 
allmen. Even in the Agricultural Re- 
port (of 1821), which was ascribed to 
the pen of your consistent and single- 
minded colleague, the Member for Li- 
verpool, who so recently obtained the 
famous “ guarantee” from you, even in 
that report, it is distinctly stated, that tax- 
ation, in proportion to its amount, ‘' must 
diminish the comforts of the people.” 
This therefore, is a proposition that ad- 
mits of no doubt whatever; and, as we 
have already seen, that that misery 
which is the extreme of diminution of 
comforts, is caused by a want of wages 
sufficient to give adequate food and Tai- 
ment; and also seen, that it is this mi- 
sery inthe labourer’s house which makes 
him seek to be the inhabitant of a jail in 
preference to being at large ; as we have 
thus traced the disgraceful, the horrid, 
the hideous fact to the tares, lét us no, 
my Lorn Dexe, inquire what is the 
cause of those taxes. . 

4. The taxes are caused by the de- 
mands upon the Government for public 
money; and these demands are made 
for the debt, the dead-weight, the army, 
the navy, the pensioners, and sinecure- 
people, men, women, aud children, and 
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y innumerable placeman at home and 
; the colonies, The debt and the dead- 
eight ought to be viewed together, as 
aving the same origin; namely, the 
ong and unnecessary wars into which 
he country has been plunged at two 
articular times, both since the last King 
rst mounted the throne. Having, how- 
ver, to speak of these causes by-and- 
y, | shall, under the present head, 
onfine myself to a description of these 
everal heads of charge, or expense. 
‘he debt and dead-weight together, de- 
gnand annually taxes to amount beyond 
hat of FORTY MILLIONS STER- 
LING. They do not appear thus, by 
hree or four millions, if we content our- 
selves by looking at the accounts as 
printed by the House of Commons ; but, 
if we take into view the expense of col- 
lecting the taxes, and of managing them 
alter collected, these two items exceed 
FORTY MILLIONS of pounds ster- 
ling a year; and let it be observed, that, 
all this is debt, debt perpetual, unless 
the principal be actually paid off. 

The army and navy swallow up a 
considerable part of the remainder of the 
revenue; and, in speaking of the army, 
it would be shameful to omit the obser- 
vation that a common foot soldier re- 
‘ceives as much again, in subsistence- 
money daily, as the magistrates in the 
country allow a labouring man, the Jat- 
ter having neither clothing, fuel, candle, 
nor lodging ; and the soldier having all 
these in addition to his pay. This is 
not the place to inquire, whether any 
wy of this army ought to be necessary ; 

ut no time ought to be lost in observing, 
that those laws of England, which the 
people,are still expeeted to reverence, 


army, Ought to exist in a free state ; 
and that, therefore, says Buackstonxr, 
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declare, that no barracks, no standing 


“the constitution of England knows no- 
thing of a regular standing soldier.” 
Much less do the laws of England know 
any thing of keeping thousands upon 
thousands of officers in pay, after their 
Services are no longer wanted ! 

As to the navy, for what can thirty 
thousand seamen be wanted in time of 
profound peace? Such a number used 


and, if such a number be to be ~_ up 
in the time of peace, peace can bring 
with it none of the usual advantages of 
that state. The navy is necessary to 
this country; but, in all former times, 
about a sixth part of the present ex~- 
pense was found sufficient for this pur- 
pose. It must be confessed, however, 
that it is an abuse of words, and gene- 
rally must argue some degree of hypo- 
crisy, or of extreme weakness, at the 
least, to talk of “ retrenchment ;” to 
talk of any relief to the nation from 
‘‘ retrenchinent,” as long as forty mil- 
lions a year are demanded for the fund- 
holders and the dead-weight debt. In 
a late debate in the House of Commons, 
some members expressed great anxiety 
that the * FINANSDE COMMITTEE” 
should have authority to inquire into 
the propriety of reducing the naval and 
military establishments. Mr. Mangsruy 
expressed a wish, that the Committee 
should be authorized to probe the matter 
to the bottom. Probe it! what probing 
is wanted, when the facts not only lie 
upon the surface, but are as glaring as 
the tail of a comet, or as the flames of a 
whole town in a blaze. There are the 
numbers of men; there are the sums of 
money; and it must be confessed, that 
this is not an affair where we have no- 
thing to show for our money ; for, a more 
showy and a more curiously decked-off 
set of human beings than those which 
we have to boast, never was exhibited to 
the eyes of the world. | 

But what is this “‘ probing” to effect ¢ 
What is there to be done but to dis. 
charge the soldiers aud sailors, or the 
far greater part of them ; and if you and 
your colleagues be not disposed to do 
this, and if you have the appointing the 
Finance Committee, and have a majo- 
rity in the parliament, I beg to know, 
how we are possibly to believe, that any 
reduction will take place in consequence 
of a report of that Committee appointed 
by yourselves, or in consequence o1 a 
vote of that parliament im which yotl 
have a majority ! 

Mr. Manerny wished the Finanee 
Committee to be invested with powers 
similar to those which were given to the 





to be sufficient for an extended war ; 


Committee of 1817. That must have 
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heen then a most efficient Committee! 
It, doubtless, put an effectual stop to 
extravagance, and greatly reduced the 
expenses of the nation for the future! 
Alas! it did no such a thing: it sat a 
long while: the printing of its Report 
an Appendix cost the poor nation a 
thumping sum of money ; but, from that 
day to this, the amount of the national 
debt has gone on increasing, the general 
mass of the expenditure has been aug- 
mented; not a penny has anywhere 
been saved in one place, without an 
additional expense of five farthings in 
another; while, since 1817, the ex- 
yenses (and of course the taxes) have, 
in reality, been prodigiously augmented, 
by a change in the value of money in 








which the taxes have been levied and; 


the expenses have been paid And, at 
the end of this ten years of experience, 
such as was never before thrown away 
upon any people in the world, here we 
are with another Finance Committee, 
sitting, or about to sit, to feed our hopes 
with a reduction of expenses. 
5. IL now come, my Lorp Doxe, to 
inquire into the cause of the debt, the 
dead weight. the standing army, the 
pensions, sinecures and grants, which, 
in the space of five and thirty years, 
have swelled the taxes from sixreEn 
miitions to nearly SIXTY MILLIONS 
w year. Much inquiry is not necessary 
to arrive at the knowledge of this cause, 
seeing that every sixpence has been laid 
upon us by Acts of Parliament ; ever 
sixpence of this enormous addition has 
been imposed by Acts of Parliament. 
The debt, and all the other heads of ex- 
pense, were indeed created by such 
acts ; but, within our own recollection, 
and even since you and I have been 
upon the stage, we have seen this par- 
liament swell the load nominally trom 
sixteen to sixty miltions, and latterly we 
have seen it augment that load by low- 
ering the value ofthe money, 
These facts are wholly undeniable. 
There are many persons who write and 
speak upon this subject, who beat about 
everlastingly to find out indescribable 


causes for the passing of these acts of 
parliament, or, rather, a justification for 
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\that the dead weight, the fundholder 









necessity ; a plea generally extremely 

suspicious, and in this case wholly at 
variance with the truth. It is for me, 
however, not to waste my time on the 
subterfuges resorted to by these persons; 
but to insist that it is an undemiable fact, 


debt, and all our enormous expenses 
have been’caused by acts of parliament, 
Back to these acts then we clearly trace 
the present disgraceful state of the 
country; and, until something be done 
effectually to remove the effects of these 
acts, Mr. Broveram’s schoolmaster 
may go abroad with his primer in his 
hand, Mrs. Fry may tramp about from 
prison to prison, with her wallet full of 
tracts, magistrates may scold till they he 
hoarse, work-houses, penitentiaries, and 
asylums, may arise ; but the evil will go 
on increasing: every day will add to the 
miseries of the people, and will diminish 
in their eyes the terrors of the law, 
which has in reality but very little ter- 
ror left for those who are in want of 
food and raiment. 

6. Seeing, then, my Lorp Duke, that 
we have fairly traced the horrible tacts, 
stated by the magistrates of Warwick- 


shire, to its documental cause ; namely, 


Acts of the Parliament, there remains 
to ascertain what Aas been the cause of 
such Acts of Parliament; and here we 
come to a subject, which has been that 
of a struggle on the part of a = 
and of resistance on the part of a Par- 
liament, ever since | have known any 
thing of public affairs. I give it as my 
decided opinion, after pretty nearly 
thirty years of not inattentive observ- 
ation, that the cause of such Acts, and 
the sole cause of them, has been that 
the people at large have not had a voice 
iu the choosing of those who had the 
power of passing such Acts. It is now, 
much about this very day three years 
ago, that Mr. Rosixsonx, now Loxp 
Gopexricu, and then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, took occasion to censure all 
those who held opinions such as that I 
now tender you. He, with much more 
enthusiasm ‘than sound sense, described 
the country as being in the most flourish- 
ing and happy condition. At the close 





it, which always ends on the plea of) of a statement relative to the prosperous 
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| aspect of the revenue, he took occasion 
» to ascribe this enviable state of prospe- 


scribed the present constitution of the 


concluded by saying, that the prosperous 
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country ; I denied that the people were 
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rity to the wisdom, the firmness, and the 





foresight of the Parliament, meaning 
particularly the House of Commons. 
Having done this, he next adverted tol 
the conduct of those whom he called 
the wi/d and visionary; who had de- 


House as inadequate to the rescuing the 
country -from its difficulties ; and he 


state of the revenue, and the happy 
state of the people, were things which 
he rested upon as proofs, that the House 
wanted no reforming. 

I took him‘at his word, and joined 
issue with him upon the point. I denied 
that there existed prosperity in the 


happy; I insisted that the then appear- 
ances were fallacious ; that the apparent 
prosperity had been procured by tricks 
and contrivances, the flattering effects of 
which must soon disappear; | foretold 
that a convulsion was at no great dis- 
tance; I expressly, and in so many 
words, told him, that the country banks 
would come tumbling about his ears ; 
and that, if he possessed modesty equal 
to his enthusiasm, a few months would 
make him hide-his head for shame. In 
nowise appalled or checked by my 
remonstances or predictions, he was 
umongst those who advised the King to 
declare, in the succeeding month of 
July, that “there never was a time 
“when all the great interests of the 
“ country were in so flourishing a sta’e.” 
Alas! in less than six months after 
this royal declaration came forth, the 
astle of enchantment tumbled to pieces ; 
ull was ruin and affright; all the great 
nterests (if one knew the meaning of the 
ords) were thrown into confusion ; and 
your Liverpool colleague, judiciously let 
but the declaration, that the country had 
been, at one time, within forty-eight 
sours of barter! One would have 
hought, that Mr. Roninson would then 
rave come, and frankly declared, that this 
had not been the wisest of all possible 
onses; that the people were not the 
‘pplest in the world; and that those 





rho had expressed a wish to see a 
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change in the constitution of the House, 
were not the wildest and most visionary 
of men. 

Mr. Rosryson did no such thing. He 
came again to the same House, to patch 
up the breach that had been made in 
the system. To work again he went, in 
the same sort of way as before; and, 
apparently,with undiminished confidence 
of success. The question, which is often 
asked by such persons, is, could an 
House of Commons have done better ? 
With becoming submission to persons 
so scrupulously modest as these, the 
question ought to be, could any Parlia- 
ment have done worse? I am of opi- 
nion that another sort of Parliament 
could, even in the years 1823 and 1824, 
have done a great deal better. But, I 
am not bound to prove this: it is suffi- 
cient for me to show, that what was done, 
was not well done; and this I take it, 
I have already shown. 

One thing, before I proceed to ask 
whether a reformed Parliament would 
have done certain acts, I must notice; 
and that is this : that, the persons called 
wild and visionary, by mild men like 
Mr. Rozinson, and called designing, 
disaffected, seditious, and traitorons men, 
by the viperous part of the children of 
corruption; that these persons have 
never had any hand in managing the 
concerns of this nation ; that they have, 
for thirty-five years past, constantly en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the ministry 
and the Parliament to adopt and pursue 
a different system ; that they have re- 
monstrated against continual additions 
to the debt, and have constantly protest- 
ed against wasteful wars ; that they have 
besought the Government not to main- 
tain a standing army in the time of 
peace; that they feelingly represented 
the state of their own miseries, arisin 
from that taxation which enabled so 
many thousands to live in luxury; that, 
for these endeavours, they have been 
harassed, persecuted, punished, tor- 
mented, and incessantly reviled as the 
scum of the earth. ‘These facts are 


notoriously true; they are known to 
every person in the kingdom. - It is 
clear, then, that the present most deplor- 
able state of the country is not only not 
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to be ascribed, in any degree, to those 
of these calumniated persons who have 
not absolutely suffered death or been 
reduced to the lowest degree of misery ; 
but, on the contrary, that, if their advice 
had been followed, this deplorable state 
of things, the horrors of which are now 
blazoned forth by the magistrates them- 
selves, would not, and could not, have 
existed. 

When one thinks of these things; 
when one looks back and recalls to one’s 
mind the treatment of those who thus 
endeavoured to prevent the calamities 
which now really threaten the dissolu- 
tion of society, one can hardly restrain 
one’s desire to see that accomplished 
which they so earnestly endeavoured to 
prevent. The history of the whole world 
furnishes no parallel -to the zeal, the 
disinterested exertions, the real public 
spirit, the devotion to country, the fore- 
sight and the perseverance, of these 
persecuted men, on whom your Liver- 
pool colleague took a recent opportunity 
of again heaping the calamnies of former 
times. And this he did with the full know- 
ledge of all the present difficulties and 
dangers. Nay, he himself described, as‘ 
well as acknowledged, the existence of 
these difficulties and dangers. Tothem he 
ascribed the present state of Lorn Liver- 
poo., and also the death of Cannine. 
One would have thought, that, while he 
was doing this, common decency, coming 
to the aid of common sense, would have 
made him abstain from reviving the ca- 
lumnies against those who had been 
persecuted, on an average, much more 
than half to death, only because they 
had sincerely endeavoured to prevent 
the existefice of these difficulties and 
dangers, which, as all the world must 
now see, never could have existed, if 
the prayers of these persecuted persons 
had been received with attention, instead 
of bringing punishment on the heads of 
those by whom the prayers were tendered. 

Let it, then, my Lorn Dvuxs, be 
clearly understood, and well remem. 
bered, now that the country is acknow- 
ledged to be in a state of the utmost 
danger, and ae too, at the end of thir- 
teen years of uninterrupted peace ; let 
it be well remembered, that the perse- 
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eutors of the reformers have done the 
work themselves; that they have met 
with no interruption; that they have 
done with the property and the persons 
of the people just what they pleased ; 
that they have crushed to the earth every 
one whose public spirit urged him to 
oppose them, even by his prayers ; and 
that, in short, if misery sweep over the 
land, if thievery be become a charac- 
teristic of this once honest people ; if this 
people, who once so reverenced the 
laws, now despise them; if this people, 
once so sensible of shame, now embrace 
without reluctance that which they for- 
merly deemed intamy; if, to crown the 
whole, children are now become thieves, 
and the jail be deemed preferable to the 
labourer’s home; if these things exist, 
and exist they do, unless the magistrates 
themselves have become liars, let those 
who persecuted the reformers remember, 
that the glorious work is all their own. 
Before I proceed to give you my Opi- 
nion with regard to the REMEDIES 
which ought to be applied, in order to 
bring us back, or to give us a chance of 
getting back, to something like that state 
of happiness which our forefathers en- 
joyed, let me, in concluding this part of 
my discussion, put to you certain ques 
tions, leaving you to answer them to 
yourself. It must be clear to every 
man of sense, that the present state ol 
the country might have been different 
to what it is, if different measures had 
been adopted and pursued for the las! 
vy years, during which a large par! 
of the people have earnestly prayed thal 
they might have a voice in choosing 
those who have the power of taxing 
them. It has been denied that such 4 
change would have made our situation 
better than it is ; but, without going back 
to the first American war, and to the 
mass of debt and misery created by thal 
attempt to separate representation - 
taxation, let me ask you, my Lox? 
Duke, afew questions, and suffer me! 
hope that you will pause at the end 0 
each, divest yourself of all feelings o! 
er against me who put the question’, 
» laying your hand to your beat, 
pronounce your answer in such way * 





that the sound may reach your own ea | 
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Do you think, then, that if the House 
of Commons had been chosen by the 
people at large, it would bave voted for 
the late war against France, when it 
vas manifest to every unbiased observer, 
that such war must, if speedily success- 
ul, have tended to destroy the liberties 
of England, and, if not speedily success- 
ul, must add enormously to our debt, 
hile it was clearly ng trey that any 
evolution in France should afford any 
example for abridging the liderties of 
Englishmen, who had been taught from 
their infancy to regard the old French 
government. as a tyranny, and (however 
falsely) its priesthood as teaching a reli- 
gion that was * idolatrous and damn- 


able?” 


Do you believe, that a House of Com- 
mons, elected by the people at large, 
would have voted away immense sums 
of their money to support those emi- 


‘grants who were driven from France, 


because they still adhered to a govern- 
ment which the people of England had 
always been taught to regard, and had 
always regarded, as a tyranny ? 

Do you believe, that such a House of 
Commons, having on its statute book 
acts to forbid the passing of small proim- 
missory notes payable to the bearer on 
demand, which acts had been made per. 
petual upon the ground of the ruinous 
consequences of the circulation of such 
notes : do you believe, that such a house 
would have passed an act to abrogate 
those eulogized Jaws, and to spread 
small paper money from one end of the 
country to the other ? 

Do you believe, that such a House 
of Commons, when the Minister had 
brought things to such a pass as to 
order the Bank, in direct violation of 
law, to refuse to pay its notes on de- 
mand, would still have given its unli- 
mited confidence to that Minister, and 


have supported him in his ruinous ca- 
reer ? : 


Do you believe, that a House of Com- 


mons, chosen by the le at large, 
delegated by them to take care of their 
property, would bave imposed an in- 
Come-tax upon the people, causing all 

it private concerns to be unravelled 
and laid bare ; and, above all things, do 
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you believe that a House thus chosen 
would have laid the same sum of tax 
upon the yearly earnings of a trades- 
man, who gained a hundred pounds a 

ear, and from which earnings he might 
have been cut off at any hour, as upon 
a hundred pounds of rent, which the 
landowner and his family held in per- 
petuity ¢ 

Do you believe, that such a House of 
Commons, if it had ever imposed a duty 
upon legacies, would have imposed little 
or nothing to affect the great landed 
estates, while it largely took from every 
particle of personal property, which, of 
course, must generally be the only re- 
source of persons in the middle class of 
life ¢ 

Do you believe, that a Parliament 
choseri by the people at large, would 
ever have been prevailed upon to vote a 
hundred thousand pounds a year, for 
sixteen years successively (while loans 
were annually made at the same time) ; 
which hundred thousand pounds a year 
was to be a gift to the clergy of the 
Church of England, while many of the 
bishops of that ehurch had revenues of 
more than twenty thousand pounds a 
year each, and while many of ‘the infe- 
rior incumbents held a plurality of liv- 
ings each exceeding five or six hundred © 
ora thousand pounds a year; and while 
the whole body of the clergy were re- 
ceiving an aggregate amount (including 
Ireland) of about eight millions of pounds 
sterling a year ¢ 

Do you believe, that such a Parlia- 
ment, having (if such a Parliament 
could) contracted a debt of enormous 
amount in a depreciated, paper money, 
would have passed an act to make 
people pay the interest of that debt in 
money, not depreciated ; and thus, at 
one stroke, to double the real amount of 
the expense of the debt and all pensions 
and pay, and to crush to the earth, by a 
sweeping’ violation of contracts, every 
debtor in the kingdom, while the people 
in general were sunk all at once bya 
hand unperceivable, but as dest e 


as a pest? / 
Do you believe, that sueh a House 
of having seen the fatal 


Commons, 
effects of the last-mentioned measure, 
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would have undone it in part, but have 


still left in force that part which would | 


leave the undoing not only nugatory but 
additionally destructive ? 

Do you believe, that a House of Com- 
mons, composed of men chosen by the 
people at large, having seen the fatal 
effects of the last-mentioned measure, 
and of the measure going before it; 
having brought the nation to within forty- 
eight hours of barter, would have re- 
enacted the first of the two fatal mea- 
sures, postponing the time of execution, 
and have left in full force, in the mean- 
while, that part of that first measure 
which had led to the whole of the dread- 
ful calamities ¢ 

Do yow believe, that such a House 
of Commons, every Member of which 
would be responsible to his constituents 
for his vote and his speeches, would 
have hailed as an oracle the man who 
assured them, that to pay a debt con- 
tracted in base paper money : that, to pay 
this debt in money of full weight and 
fineness, would produce little or no in- 
convenience to the country ! 

Do you believe, that a House of 
Commons, chosen by the people at large, 
would have gone on binding the nation 
to pay interests of debts, till they had 
fixed an irredeemable mortgage not only 
upon every inch of land, and upon every 
brick in every house, but upon the labour 
in future to be performed by every child 
now in the cradle ¢ 

Do you believe, that such a House of 
Commons would, in one and the same 

ear, have declared the distress of Eng- 
and to arise from a surplus of food, 
and have voted money out of English 
taxes to lighten the distresses of Ireland, 
arising from the scarcity of food ? 

Do you believe, that such a House of 
Commons would, in one and the same 
month, have declared the distresses of 
the country to arise from over produc- 
tion, and have voted money to assist a 
great number of mouths to leave the 
country for ever ! 

Do you believe, that a House of 
Commons, chosen by the people at large, 
would have created a halt-pay, or dead- 
weight, amounting, in the whole, to 
nearly six millions -a-year; that they 











would have converted this into national 
debt; and (hear it all mankind) would 
have permitted the AGED half-pay offi- 
cer to sell and make over his ah pay to 
a YOUNG one, and thus to make the 
people pay it for, perhaps, fifty years 
to come, instead, probably, of one or 
two years ? 

Do you believe, that a House of 
Commons, chosen by the people at large, 
having solemnly decided that the halt- 

y was not a reward for past, buta 
retaining fee for future services, would 
have granted large sums of money to 
give half-pay to military and naval offi- 
cers after those had become ordained 
and beneficed clergymen in the esta- 
blished Church? 

Lastly ; Do you believe; that a House 
of Commons, not only calling them- 
selves, but really being, the Repre- 
sentatives, or servants of the people, 
would have passed a law, inflicting the 
penalty of banishment on any one of 
that people who should a second time 
put forth in print, any word, or words, 
having even a TENDENCY to bring 
it into CONTEMPT ? 

Were I not to stop till in want of 
matter, | might proceed to the end of 
twenty addresses like this. Here, then, 
I stop ; and should now proceed to sub- 
mit to you my opinions respecting the 
REMEDIES that ought to be applied. 
To do this, however, must be the work 
of the next week; and, in the mean 
while, 1 again remind you, that your 
fame cannot now depend upon the past ; 
that, if your admirers were all of the 
thinking and sensible class, they would 
separate the military commander from 
the Treasury chief; but, that, as it is, 
no such separation will take place ; and 
that you must now stand or fall, in the 
eyes of posterity, by your actions in 
this new line of life. Your situation, as 
1 am sure you have already found it, is 
very different from what it has here- 
tofore been. You cannot now say to 


|this man, “go, and he goeth;” and to 


this man, “ come, and he cometh :” you 
will find hesitation, and sometimes re- 
fusal, even in the apparently unimpor'- 
ant performance of an “AYE,” or @ 
“NO!” The difficulties which -you 
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will now have to encounter, are not to 
be overcome by ,that promptitude in 


decision which it has now become ; 


fashionable to praise: they are of a 
slow, a tedious, a tormenting character, 
and such as no courage, personal or mo- 
ral, can make to bend to the will of the 
quality. Your vic- 
tories, if you be fortunately destined to 
gain any here, are followed by little 
éclat, and elicit but a very moderate 
portion of gratitude and admiration, 
even amongst the thinking part of man- 
kind ; while they will be completely 
overlooked, and probably never heard 
of, by that description of persons who 
followed shouting at your heels upon 
your return frorn Waterloo. . Not thus 
with your DEFEATS, if you should be 
so unfortunate as to experience any. It 
is not here, as in war: it is not a mere 
story dressed up for the Gazette, all the 
disadvantages mollified; while, as a 
balance against discomfiture, round as- 
sertions of superior force to contend 
with, and of undaunted valour, are, at 
pleasure, opposed. You have not here 
the nationai pride, the patriotism of the 
good and sensible, and the vanity of 
tools, to make the best of the matter. It 
is not here, a thousand or two of men, 
more or less, killed or wounded, a score 
or two of wagons or pieces of cannon, 
more or less, accidentally and by unex- 
pected circumstances, captured by the 
enemy: it is not ‘here a town lost (and 
a foreign town too), by the heedlessness 
of a bombardier blowing up a_ bastion 
unwittingly, or, as at New Orleans, the 
army finding, when ‘it marched up to 
storm the lines, the fascines forgotten to 
be put into the ditch. It is not, here, any 
of these ; but it is millions of people of 
property, millions of families, made to 
suffer from one erroneous word or stroke 
of the pen. Fail in any point of this 
sort ; adopt any measure that shall ex- 
tensively affect the community, let that 
effect be deeply misehievous, and at 
once all the admiration of: your Gene- 
ralship is swept away for ever, except 
amongst those who make no noise ; away 
goes your name from the corners of 
streets, and down comes your piciure 


from the signposts, | 





As to my wishes upon this subject, I 
will make no professions: I have, with 
perfect sincerity, warned you of your 
danger, which is more than any other 
person will do, and, having done this, [ 
subscribe myself, 

Your humble servant, ~ 
Wm. COBBETT. 





LOAVES AND FISHES. 


Tue public has been entertained for 
many days past with what are called 
explanations; but, one thing I am very 
happy to perceive, that is, that the pub- 
lic entertain towards all the explaining 
parties, as well as towards the whole of 
the set, who call. for the explanations, 
and the whole of the body, up stairs and 
down stairs, their ‘‘ reporthers” included ; 
just such feelings as the whole body 
merit to have entertained towards them. 
Like Swirr’s LEGION CLUB, they 
might bawl till their lungs were spent, 
about personal honour and public good 
and principles of Mr. Cannine, and 
policy of Mr. Cannina and principles 
of Lorp Liverpoor and policy of Lorp 
Liverpoor ; they may call one another 
‘right honourable gentlemen,” and 
“ right honourable friends,” and express 
themselves satisfied with each other’s 
conduct, till the circumlocutory and tan- 
tological siuff has swallowed up all the 
ink in the bottles of the “ reporthers” ; 
but, at last, it comes to this, that the 
taxes still amount to sixty millions a 
year ; that the nation is plunged nearly 
into anarchy from starvation, or some- 
thing approaching towards it; that not 
a man of them, makes a proposition to 
take off a tax; and, that it appears that 
there is not even a single man, though 
recently tricked out of place, as clearly 
as daylight, has the courage to say, that 
he will oppose the Minisiry! Oh! no, 
all must hang together: there must be 
no opposings, .or else the whole thing 
goes to pieces. To use the phrase 
of the people of Maidstone, when 
they threatened to throw the wagon into 
the Medway, which contained ep i 
and Tories, uniting in, address to_ the 
Paixce Recent on account of his hay~ 
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ing got Saxr Conoure for a son-in-law ; 
as these good fellows, who stifled the in- 
tended address by a threat of turning 
the wagon into a barge, and the orators 
- into bargemen or dead bodies ; as these 
good fellows said, ‘‘ ALL ARE TAR- 
RED WITH THE SAME BRUSH.” 
There is not now one single man, as far 
as I know, that is not tarred with that 
same brush. There will be no oppo- 
sition; there is none intended : it is now 
become a perfectly united body ; a hody 
perfectly cemented together, with regard 
to every thing between that body and 
the people. No one man, nor no num- 
ber of men, will ever again accuse any 
one, or any number of men, of doing any 
thing towards the people that is wrong. 
Even the veteran Tierney said, that he 
should not oppose the Ministers. He 
said he must give somebody his confi- 
dence, and there was nobody else at 
present for him to give it to. That is 
what they will all say, unto the end of 
the system. There can be no division 
called an Opposition any more. 

One thing has been singularly amus- 
ing, that is, that Lory Goprricu should 
have resigned his place, because, as he 
alleged, Hrxeixs and Huskrsson quar- 
relled; and that Herries should now 
openly ridicule-the idea of his having 
been the cause of Lorp Gopenicn’s re- 
signation. It was always manifest to 
me, that this was not the real cause: | 
several times asked, why he could not 
turn out one or the other and keep his 
place. Herrtes now, solemnly de- 
clares that he believes, that the King 
never heard of the dispute about Lorp 
Aurnore till he saw it in the newspa- 
pers giving a report of Lorp Gops- 
nicn’s speech in the House of Lords; 
but that, Lorp Gopericn, having other 


reasons for resigning, availed himself of 


the excuse afforded him by this dispute. 
This is, by far the most interesting part 
of the transaction: this shows that there 
is something yet to come out; and I be- 
lieve that that something is very well 
known to Tixayey, for instance; and 
perhaps, to a great many others; but 
that, they most anxiously wishing the sys- 
tem to remain, wiil take t care, how 


they do any thing to bring out the truth. 





Frvance Commitee. 


—_—— 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Tus new assembly of the ‘* NOTA- 
BLES ” is now settled on, and the Irish 
member, SIR Henay Parne wt, son 
of the well-known and the well-remem- 
bered Sir Joun Parne tt, 38, it seems, 
to be the Chairman. A better could 
not have been: he is precisely the man 
for this job. Then, Joszru Huns and 
Joun Maperty are two of the members 
of this Committee. Faith! Jossru and 
Jonn will begin to think that they have 
got half way, at least, into that situation, 
which, doubtless, they, for mere love of 
country, and their anxious desire to 
serve it, have been so long and so mani- 
festly anxious to get into. Egad, Jo- 
sepa will now be up to his knees, and 
even up to his hips in business: he will 
have “ tottaling” enough now, and will 
have papers, bundle upon bundle, stick- 
ing out of his pockets. Joan Maserty, 
who is a sort of wholesale dealer in bis 
way, will, V’ll warrant him, cut out work 
enough for the ministry and the Parlia- 
ment, and much more than they will 
ever be disposed to finish. It will be a 
curious production, tke first report that 
this Committee will make. The stock 
of knowledge that Lorp Howick and 
Youxe Srayxey will bring to the deli- 
berations, must be surprising. How- 
ever, let the Committee meet, let it 
report, let itdo what it likes, it must do 
one of three things: recommend the Par- 
liament to follow my advice, as expressed 
in the Norfolk Petition; recommend it 
to pursue the present course, or recom- 
mend it to adopt a bank restriction. It 
could have done either of these without 
this Committee, to be sure; and if the 
Committee do not recommend it to fol- 
low my advice, that Committee might as 
well present the House with a sheet of 
blank paper. My opinion, in short, is, 
that it will end in nothing. No 
can take place, without a great taking 
off of taxes; and that is what no man 
belonging to this body will ever recom- 
mend. They will never even recommend 
it to others, much less do it themselves. 
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LONDON GASETTE, Friday, Feb. 15. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


W. Ainsworth, D. Cowell, J. Higham, and 
E. Fieldin, Blackburn, as regards A. Cowell 
ad E. Fieldin—G, Abbott, jun. and J. Gra- 
am, Cornwall-road—J. Parker aud W. Gar 
liner, Manchester—T. B., N. C, and H. 
oward, Bath—W. Codrington and J.V. Clarke, 
ristol—W. Townsend, Hillingdon, and S. 
ovejoy, lver--W. Dixon and R. Macnally, 
ittle St. Thomas Apostle--J. Plowes, W.D. 
Roscoe, amd J. Law, Rio de Janeiro—J. 
{‘Master, J. Milligan, and J. Hunter, Taun- 
n, as regards J, M‘Master—J. Jackson and 
K. Mellor, Salford—J. P. Anstice and R. 
‘tubbs, Great St. Helen’s—J. and R, Page, 
jorwich—T. Wesson and T. Perkins, Alces- 
er—P. Owen'‘and W. Buckley, Manchester— 
E. Deere and J. Whitehead, jun. Wood-street 
,and J. Caven, Bedale. 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 


W.S, Willson, Cannon-st.-road, mariner, 
J. Fearn, Angel-st,, Throgmorton-st. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
M. Lyon, St. James’s-place, Aldgate, 


. BANKRUPTS. 


R. Price, Bradford, victualler. 

W. Heppenstall, Rotherhithe, ship-owner, 

L. Leighs, Canterbury, tea-dealer. 
J. Croker and A. Inglis, Wood-street, ware- 
housemen, 

R. H. Marshall, Plymouth, draper. 

J. Watson, Guisborough, maltster. 

J. E. Royle, Manchester, agent. 

8. Evera |, Manchester, manufacturer. 

D. Briggs, Hinckley, innholder. 

S. and J. Twamley, Thurmaston, horse- 
lealers. 

E. Hall, Stayley-bridge, Lanc., corn-dealer. 
| C. Hill; Rochdale, innkeeper’ 

: ’ on cents merchant. 

7. Hunter, J. Morgan, A. Morgan, and 
WV. P. Paton, Sun-court, Corohill. 

S. Hall, White's-row, Mile-end, chandler. 

5 ne : : mp Judd-street, Brunswick-sq. 

. . F. Ha 

manufacturers, rope te page 


J. Crossland and W. Spencer, Sheffield, 
azor Manufacturers. 


DIVIDENDS, 


eb, 22. M, Leven and M. Josephs, merchants. 

—. D. Cannan, merchant. 

ar.4, W. W. Posser and R. Cotter. wine- 
6. R.J. R. nat 
» Kd, R. and T, Wrigley, blacksmiths. 
7. H. and J, Hum roe nap beeen 


—. T. and J, boot and sh 
ns Snir Set wi she 


Mar. 7. J. Cross, coachmaster. 
—. H. Morland, wine-merchant. 
—. W. Joscelyne, grocer. 
—. §. Higginbotham, silk-manufacturer. 

8. J. Webb, grocer. 

1l. W. Moseley, grocer. 
14. J. Ulingworth, merchant. 
—, J. Summers, cloth- dresser, 
—. §. Porter, stationer. 
—. R. Pomeroy and Co. bankers, 
15. B. H. Green, haherdasher, 
21, E. Parkinson, grocer. 


CERTIFICATES—Manr. 7. 


G. Clisby—J. Braddock—J. Oates—W. B. 
Harrison—W. Davies—J. T, Barham—J, Eve- 
leigh. 





LONDON GAZETTE, Tuesday, Feb. 19. 


BANKRUPTS. 


W. Sherwood, T. Gilbert, and W. Piper, 
Paternoster-row, booksellers. 
E. Vertegans, H. J. Barker, and J. Harley, 
Cheapside, warehousemen. : 
R. Squires and R. Thomson, Liverpool, 
corn-dealers. 
M. Marsden, Manchester, upholsterer. 
J. Brook, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, clothier. 
T. Tyser, jun. Barking, Essex, fisherman. 
I. Darby, York Tefrace, Regent’s Park, 
glazier. 
W. F. Baines, Aldermanbury, dealer. 
T. Coser, Stockton-on-Tees, draper. 
J. and W. Lewthwaite, Lancaster, scri- 
veners.. 
J. Young, Leeds, Yorkshire, merchant, 
E. Walkling, Bath, Somersetshire, draper. 
W. Cole, Nottingham, hatter and hosier. 
C. Atkinson, Lancaster, merchant: 
J. Bogg, Tattersall, Lincolnshire, scrivener, 
'T. Heaton, Little Boltou, Lancashire, stone- 
mason. Me hy ig ee 
G. J. Barrett, Crawford-street, cheesemon- 
er. 
. T. Burton, Newton, Yorkshire, coal-mer- 
chant. 
T. Tattersall, Downing-street, Lancashire, 
butcher. 
J. Kirby, Newton Burgaland, Leicester- 
shire, corn-factor. Sita 


DIVIDENDS. 


Feb. 26, S. ames jeweller. ie 
—.J. Turmbull, J. Forbes, R. A. Craw- 
ford, and D. Skeene, merchants. | 
29, R. Hooton, R. Richards, and W. 
Wilkes, iron-founders. : 
Mar. 1}. S. Tolly, corn-dealer. 
-—, W. ta ter. 
_, J. Ww. Cosler, 





- 


12, T, Stocker, jun., pawnbroker. 
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Mar. 12. G. W. Wentworth, R. Chaloner, T. 
Reshwortb,T. Reshworth, jun., and 
J. Hartley, bankers. : 
—, E. Forster and R. Wylam, merchants. 
13. S. Campbell, wood-factor. 
14, P. C. Freeze and J. H. Freeze, bro- 
kers. 
21. W. Haselden, ship-builder. 
97. R. Fogg and T. 8. Fogg, merchants. 
April 1. 8, Tarrant and J. Carter, auctioneers. 


CERTIFICATES—Mak. 11. 


C. Redpath—J. Burt—W. J. Hooper— 
W. Kendrick—R, Appleton—W. Cooper—J. 
Stokes — W. Riley—W. Hitchings — George 
Cross—W. Mardall—kR. Christie, J. Christie, 
and John Stewart. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


A. Gordon and R, Wilson, Bristol-street, 
Edinburgh—S. Lowe and S. Hunt, Salford — 
L. Solomon and C, Spiers, Piymouth—W., 
Stewart, E. Robinson, and E. Jewson, Dry- 
pool, Yorkshire, (so far as regards W. Ste- 
wart)—E. Radford and F. Radford, Manches- 
ter—C. Mullett and L. N. Choveaux, Kent- 
road—J. Bayley and W. Bayley, Manchester 
—E. Maynard, West Monkton, and 5S. Chap- 
man, Taunton—G. M. Hoare, W, Everest, and 
F. Woodbridge, Lower East Smithfield, (as 
regards W. Everest)—C. Stoct and J. Back- 
house, Manchester—W. Lomas, deceased, A. 
Rose, and J. Bradbury, Strangeways, (as re- 
gards W. Lomas)—~Jas. Nuttall and Jno. Nut- 
tall, Bury, Laocashire—S. J. Parnell and H. 
Parvell, Kiogston-upon-Thames—J. Orrell, 
R. Orrell, and T. Mason, Ashton-under-Line, 
(as regards R. Orrell) —J. Orrell and R. Or- 
rell, Stockport—W. Beckett and T. Ryder, 
Sutton, Yorkshire—F. Moorhouse and G. T, 
Stephenson, Lendon—B. Willoughby and F. 
Matchett, Birmingham—L. Lambert, Poland- 
street, and J. Leo, Bury-street—J. Gadsden 
and J. Nash, Waterford—J. Thorman and T. 
‘Thorman, Lawrence Pountney-hill—sS, Cal- 
lender and G, Muckle, Edinburgh. 
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MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE. 


Feb. 18.—The arrivals of Wheat since last 
Monday have been very limited, and the show 
of land-carriage samples yesterday was 
small; all ees therefore, fully su 
ported prices, and rather more money was ob- 
tained for all second-rate qualities which were 
dry and sound; and there was a fair demand 
for guod Foreign at full prices. 

The Barley Trade remains precisely in the 
same state as last week ; an extra fine sample 
or two reached 34s, but 33s. is the outside 

_ value of the best rans.—As a pretty large sup- 
ply of Irish Oats is expected shortly, and the 
arrivals from our own Coast increase, the 
trade has been exceedingly dull, and prices 
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Tue Markets. 
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Peas are both dull articles, but without alte- 
ration in value—In Bonded Grain nothing 
doing.— Linseed very dull, and looking down, 
and Cakes are fully 10s. cheaper; but Rape 
cakes are 5s. higher, they are in good demand. 
—Of Linseed Cakes there are a good many of- 
fering.—The Clover Trade has been extremely 
heavy, and it is not possible to effect sales 
without submitting to a decline of full 2s, per 
cwt. on Red, and ls. and 2s. on White Seed — 
Trefoil supports prices. 


Current Prices of Grain, Flour and Seeds, in 
Mark Lane. 

Shillings per Qr, 
Wheat—Essex, Kent, and Suf- 
folk, MEW ...e.. ee eee. 042 to 50 to 61 


Norfolk aud Lincoln ........ cece 42 to 58 
batele och. ede cdl sc ck Pea Soewiakeccd Se ws 
Buck or Brank..... ced dekecedess 7™= WO — 
RYO. odd cdc cdeedeed® iSucncgee'se av 00.31 
Barley—Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norful, ROW. ooscc ccicosdoc'’s 30 to 33 


Oats—(Feed) Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire.. 
PURR s SS ik ccc ccs ti ahscases 
Northumberland, Berwick, and 

Scotch Potatoe ............ 27 to 2% 


18 to 20 
24 to 27 


Ditto Feed .occectoccsscvdcbes 49 to 2 
BGM evs GhbK O46 whe i cencniewsan.»2 2 
Ditto Feed .......eccce coeds 19 to 22 
Beans—new 37 to 39 .... old .... 44 to 4% 
Pease—b siling 1... ..ceccceeecees 40 to 4 
Grey or Hog eee ee ee eter eeee 32 to Bi) 





Average price of CORN, for the Week. 
Wheat .... 52s. ld. | Rye ...... 305. 4d. 
Barley .... 30s. 9d.| Beans .... 38s. 11d, 
Oats...... 21s. Id. } Pease .... 39s. fd. 











SMITHFIELD. 


Fes. 18.—We had a plentiful supply of all 
kinds of meat this morning, when Beef ai- 
vanced 2d. per stone; bnt Mutton lowered 2¢. 
and Veal dd. per stone, while Pork maintained 
the price of last Friday. 

At per stone by the carcase. 





Beef, from . 4s. fd. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton . . . 4%. 10d. to 5s, 4d. 
Veal . . . «& 68. Od. to Gs. 8d. 
Pork . «-«. . 5s. 4d. to Gs. 4d. 
COALS, 
Wednesday. 


1374 Ships at Market... Sold, 60 
Newcastle Coals..31s. 3d. to 38s. 6d. 
Sunderland......34s. 9d. to 39s. 6d. 
Monday. 
763 Ships at Market.. Sold, 
Neweastle Coals. .31s. 6d. to 37s. 6d. 
Sunderland.. .. ..32s. 3d. to 39s. Od. 


. Friday, 

79 Ships at Market..Sold, 16% 
Newcastle Coals... 31s. 3d. to 37s. 04. 
Sunderland. . eee 35s. Od. to 38s. Od. 





have scarcely been maintained.—Beaus aud 
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